





“The universe is change; our life is what 
our thoughts make it. . . Time is a sort of 
river of passing events, and strong is its cur- 
rent; no sooner is a thing brought to sight 
than it is swept by and another takes its 
place. and this too will be swept away.”— 

From the Meditations of 
MARCUS AUREILUS 
(A D 121-180). 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








WORL 


Some rather revolutionary moves have been made be 
hind the scenes in Washington this week, with respect to 
the pricing of foods. Gov’t has been forced to choose Le- 
tween realistic adjustment of price ceilings on staple 
commodities, and fantastic plan of subsidizing producers, 
to equalize increasing labor and other costs. At mid- 
week it was revealed that decision was to increase ceiling 
prices. There could hardly be any other solution, The 
penny-a-quart milk subsidity, tried experimentally in 
New York City, is costing federal treasury million dol- 
lars a month. If extended to 25 areas under federal milk 
marketing agreement, and applied to all dairy products, 
cost could not be less than $7-8 billion a year. Even 
hardened as we are to huge sums, we can’t stand that 
drain. 

And that’s only the beginning. Millers are in same pre- 
dicament as dairymen. Flour ceiling was pegged to $1.22 
wheat; it’s now $1.32. That dime difference, under new 
set-up, doubtleses will be reflected in retail price of bread. 

Another revolution in food pricing, announced by 
OPA, is move to standardize top food prices in each 
community, according to type of store. At present each 
store has different set of legal prices. Under new plan, 
stores will be grouped—independents, chains, supermar- 
kets. Each store in same class, in same community, will 
have same ceiling. Plan, heralded as “simplification”’ 
brings up all sorts of complications. involving private 
brands, etc. May well prove impracticable. But is to 
be applied first to meat and soap. Fixed prices are max- 
imum. Any store can meet or undercut competition, 
as desired. 

RUSSIA: As usual, headline-hunters make too much 
of too little. This is not to disparage the splendid Rus- 
sian showing. But all talk of capturing or anhilating 
half-million enemy troops, or any considerable fraction 
thereof, had best await a clarification of obscure and 
conflicting reports. With siege of Stalingrad lifted and 
Rostov securely in Russian hands, we'll be delighted to 
join most ardent celebrants. 

It is not too much to say that Hitler’s position rapidly 
becomes much worse than it was year ago. And his pros- 
pects to recoup in spring and summer offensives are in- 
finitively less. In our view, two things stand out in Rus- 
sian situation: First is fact that Russian strength is not 
centered; Reds press all along line, which gives Hitler 
no opportunity to concentrate his still powerful forces. 
Second, we sense a growing deterioration in morale of 
Nazi allies, participating in Russian campaign. This may 
yet prove decisive factor. 

JAPAN: As we told you last week, Japs plan to re- 
new their campaign in China. Thus, our campaign in 
Burma is in a sense a diversional effort, designed to oc- 
cupy a portion of Japanese forces, and perhaps lighten 
the threat to China. ‘There is another reason: By taking 
the initiative, we may forestall enemy plans for a full- 
scale invasion of India in the near future. The British 
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prophesies... 


HITLER PLANS: While it is not strictly 
accurate to say that Hitler has marked off 
the Russian campaign as a bad job, there 
seems now little prospect of a winter drive 
to yield Caucasian oil. Because of this con- 
dition, and the pressing Allied threat in 
Africa, we continue to view drive thru Spain 
as only promising alternative to a strictly 
defensive position. Nazis will continue to 
build up strength in southern and western 
Europe. 


RATIONING: We forsee much trouble in 
effort to apply British formula to U S. Sit- 
uation here is far more complex. Britons 
schooled to take orders; Americans, equally 
patriotic, have no background of disciplined 
obedience. It will be tough. 





have planned shrewdly in aiming at Akyab, on Burma’s 
west coast. Midway between Jap-held Rangoon and 
British-held Calcutta, it is a useful and strategically im- 
portant point. 

AFRICA: It begins to look as though Hitler’s plan 
is to concentrate every resource toward holding the tip 
of Tunisia as long as possible. This is strictly a defense 
measure, to keep important port of Bizerte out of Allied 
hands. Nazis can retire to rocky fastnesses of this area 
and perhaps hold out for some time, with supplies and 
reinforcements from Sicily. But in the end, our air su- 
premacy should be deciding factor. With Bizerte in our 
hands, next step would appear to be conquest of Sicily. 

FARM LABOR: Rural Rehabilitation group an- 
nounces extension of plan by which farmers will be 
moved from less to more productive ground. Some time 
ago, farmers in Ky hill country were moved to Ohio, 
trained in dairy and stock farming. Now, plan is to fur- 
ther ease labor shortage by moving 10,000 farmers who 
“can’t make it’ on subsistence farms, to points where 
they can become tenant-farmers or farm hands. Idea is 
to improve lot of families transferred, and at same time 
make sure that prosperous dairy and live stock farmers 
will not be obliged to retrench because of inability to 
get help. : 


...— Here’s toa 
Happier New Year! 
May every Bright 
Promise be Abun- — _, oe 


dantly Fulfilled! 
Publisher. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—-Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“Students living in fraternity or sor- 
ity houses find that their time is ab- 
sorbed in helping to run the estab- 
lishment that has become their world 
and their home. Unconsciously, they 
lose touch with the college and the 
student body. Too much emphasis is 
placed on the social side of college life, 
and too little attention paid to school 
work.”—Gov CoicaTteE W Darpen, Jr, of 
Va, proposing ban of fraternity and 
sorority houses in state-supported 
schools. Governor’s proposal would not 
ban such organizations, merely pro- 
hibit the elaborate houses. Plan is ex- 
pected to meet stiff opposition. Gov 
Darden is a Phi Gamma Delta. 


ii) ” 


“The name bands are just trying to 
survive. Before the war is over, I doubt 
if there will be one great band.”— 
VAUGHN Monroe, popular band leader. 


“ ” 


“War and sudden danger always 
bring out the belief in ‘little people’. It 
is as natural for aviators to believe in 
gremlins as it is for children to believe 
in Santa Claus.”—Dr Writrorp Dyson 
HaMBLY, curator of anthropology, Field 
Museum, Chicago. 


“ ” 


“In laboratories thruout the coun- 
try, investigations are going on be- 
hind closely-guarded doors which may, 
at any instant revolutionize the course 
of the war.”—Dr CuHas ALLEN THOMAS, 
head, Central Research Laboratories, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


“ ” 


“Some day I'll give up the idea of 
looking for a wife.”—TomMMy MANVILLE, 
bidding adieu to his sixth matrimonial 
partner. 


“May we 
y 
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you on that?” 





“We have a secret weapon or two 
up our aerial sleeves.”—Lt-Gen H H 
ARNOLD, addressing graduating classes 
of 4 Army flying schools. 

“ ” 

“Forty’s too old for a_ ballplayer. 
We'll stick to youngsters—those the 
army doesn’t want.” — CONNIE MACK, 
80-year-old veteran manager of Phila 
Athletics. 

“cc ” 

“Never in my wildest dreams in my 
West Point days did I ever think that 
I—an American general—would com- 
mand the British fortress of Gibraltar.” 
—Gen Dwicut D EISENHOWER, Allied 
Commander in Chief, who was in nom- 
inal command of British stronghold for 
first few days of North African opera- 
tions. 

“ ” 

“Within six months they’ll be pray- 
ing to have Leon Henderson back.”— 
Sen RaLpH BREWSTER, of Maine. 

“ ” 

“Inhabitants on whom soldiers are 
billeted are held responsible for their 
security. Any attempt on a Rumanian 
soldier will be punished by shooting 
the chief of the household, the family, 
and neighbors.”—Bulletin issued by Ru- 
manian commandant, and posted in a 
Russian village, belying Rumanian 
claim that they love Russians and are 
only in war under duress of Nazis. 


“After all, I’m a human being, too. 
I haven’t used up my resent-er yet.” 
—LEON HENDERSON, resigning price ad- 
ministrator, promising to get “really 
tough” in his remaining days. 

“In my judgment a liberal arts edu- 
cation is as valuable in war as in peace, 
and, if possible, will be of even more 
value during the period of postwar re- 
construction.”—Dr.W™m C DENNIs, pres- 
ident Earlham College (Quaker), an- 
ncuncing his institution will not aban- 
don its usual courses. 

“The expression ‘Hi ya, Babe!’ is 
merely a normal conversational open- 
ing, just as we might say, ‘Lovely day, 
isn’t it??”—From the booklet, When 
You Meet Americans, issued by the 
British Information Service, for the 
guidance of civilians. 

“I am certain there is a God, or why 
would I have been saved again. . . I 
am anxious to see how my fourth obit- 
uary will look.”—Capt. Eppre RICKEN- 
BACKER. 

“The war will end suddenly, and 
what has happened in North Africa 
is an indication of the rapidity with 
which things move when we reach the 
end.” — Field Marshal JAN CRISTIAN 
SMUTs. 

“Home is the one really profound 
goal that obsesses every one of the 
brown-clad Americans marching today 
on foreign soil.”—ERNIE PYLE, corre- 
spondent, with AEF in Africa. 

“Give your suspenders to the nearest 
girl’—Plea of NELLA BrRASHEAR to men 
entering service. (Suspenders are made 
of elastic; so are garters. And, as Miss 
Brashear puts it, “These wartime ray- 
ons are a problem.”) 
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There’s No Greater 
Evil Than Hitler 


AN EDITORIAL 


Sometimes we wonder if people who 
talk like A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, ever read Adolf Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, notably those sections in which 
the Fuehrer blueprints his program for 
the subjugation of all peoples save the 
master race. 


Mr. Randolph has just said in Cleve- 
land: 


“If the war does not achieve 
racial, economic, political and social 
equality for the Negro and all of the 
dark races, it will have been fought in 
vain and will only lead to a more ter- 
rible. war.” 


Very obviously the war is not 
going to achieve racial, economic, 
political and social equality for the Ne- 
gro if Hitler wins it. And very obvious- 
ly Hitler’s only chance of winning it 
would lie in our disunity. “No other 
country has so many social and racial 
tensions,” Dr. Goebbels has said. “We 
shall be able to play on many strings 
there.” 


The alternatives are about the same 
for all of us, no matter what our color. 
On the one side we face Hitler and 
worse catastrophe than we have ever 
dreamed of. On the other side we fight 
for a system that moves toward an 
ideal—moves slowly and sometimes 
painfully, yet moves. For one thing, 
the system will not abolish poverty for 
white or black overnight. For another, 
it will not abolish overnight the dis- 
criminations from which the Negro 
has suffered. But it does allow for a 
steady process of amelioration there, 
and that process can be quickened as 
white and black make common cause 
with each other in the war or impeded 
to the extent that each—as extremists 
on both sides do—sees in the other a 
greater evil than Hitler —Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


BUREAUCRACY 


If a man invented a better mouse 
trap while living in the wilderness, he 
would soon beat a path to his own 
doorstep, going back and forth to gov't 
bureaus in quest of priorities on small 
pieces of wood and wire and cheese 
from which a model trap might be 
constructed—EL_mer C Apams, “Some 
Random Shots,” Detroit News. 


CHANGING WORLD 


“How’s business?” we asked a jewel- 
er friend. 

“Too good,” he replied. “I’m afraid 
I'll have to go out of business. The 
stock is going fast, it’s becoming hard- 
er to get replacements, and it looks 
as if I won’t have anything to sell next 
year. 

“The other day a girl came in and 
picked out an engagement and a wed- 
ding ring, and asked that they be laid 
aside. The total cost was $510. A few 
days later a man in overalls came in 
and paid for the rings with hundred- 
dollar bills. 

“I like to see a man in overalls able 
to buy diamonds for the woman he 
ioves, but I’m wondering what he is 
going to have to buy with when the 
war ends and war work and high war 
wages stop. Wouldn’t it be better if 
some of those hundreds he is earning 
were laid aside to be paid to him after 
the war? 

“I like to sell; it’s my business. But 
I'd like to have the selling spread out.” 
—Editorial, New York World-Tele- 
gram. 


HONESTY—Japanese Version 


Robt Bellaire, UP correspondent, 
tells of tortures to which Japs subjected 
imprisoned correspondents—to get 
them to write statements which might 
be used as Jap propaganda. “But if 
you want such statements” Bellaire 
asked, “who don’t you write them and 
put our names to them? Instead of 
torturing us, what’s to stop you from 
writing your own?” 

“Oh” replied the horrified Jap of- 
ficial, “that wouldn’t be honest.”— 
LeonaRD Lyons, in his syndicated col- 
umn. 


LANGUAGE Indian 


At a certain U S Army camp there 
are about 2,000 Indians, representing 
some 50 tribes. They tell a stoy of a 
woman radio program arranger who 
asked the Indians to sing their na- 
tive songs and wanted informational 


background. Addressing an Indian 
sergeant, she used two syllable words 
and sign language to explain her wish. 

“Madam” said the sergeant, “the 
easiest way for me to explain our In- 
dian songs is to tell you that they are 
similar to a series of progressions in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales."—N Y 
Times, 11-29-"42. 


MORON—Meaning 


The term moron means anyone who 
is caught on his blind side. He can’t 
think in certain areas—as, for in- 
stance, like Democrats, who are all 
right on horticulture, bee-keeping, 
logarithms, astronomy and the care 
and feeding of concubines, but who 
are crazy as bats when it come to poli- 
tics. Or for that matter, there’s the 
moronic old-line Republican who puts 
party success above public policy! 

The word moron should not be a 
term of malediction but of classifica- 
tion—Wm ALLEN WHITE, Emporia 
(Kan) Gazette. 





Civic Cat 


Beware the woman who bristles 
with Causes— 

Wise, truly wise, is the man who 
pauses. 

He is deserving of our pity 

Who weds the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee.—ELIzaBETH FOWLER DRAPER 

Chicago Sun. 











MUSIC—of War 


No country had a more beautiful 
folk song literature, uncontaminated 
by hate, than did the German people 
of yesterday. But now the mental, 
moral and spiritual differences be- 
tween the Axis and the Allies is dem- 
onstrated in songs sung by soldiers. 

Nazi-minded war songs all seem in- 
spired by the sinister motives of the 
Hymn of Hate. But the boys of the 
United Nations sing about Blue Birds 
and Dover. The idea of a song of 
peace making an international hit dur- 
ing war must be inexplicable to the 
High Command in Berlin. 

Another song, Don’t Sit Under The 
Apple Tree, hasn’t a word of war in it, 
except “when I come marching home.” 

Because the soldiers of the Allies do 
not get up and how! their hate like an 
army of baboons, they are more de- 
termined, more intelligent, tougher 
fighters—H L Fow er, “The World’s 
War Call for Music,” The Etude, 12-’42. 
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“Let’s Get Going, Doc”—A Saga of The Sea 


GEORGE WELLER 


One man went forward, put his arm 
quietly around the shoulders of an- 
other, handling the sub’s diving ap- 
paratus. “Keep her steady, Jake” he 
said ‘“They’ve just made the first cut. 
They’re feeling around for it now.” 

“They” were a little group of anx- 
ious-faced men, their arms thrust into 
reversed white pajama coats. “It” 
was an acute appendix inside Dean 
Rector of Chautauqua, Kan. They 
were below the surface. Above them 
were enemy waters. The nearest nav- 
al surgeon competent to operate on 
Rector was thousands of miles away. 
There was just one way to prevent 
the appendix from bursting. The men 
were taking that way. 

The chief surgeon was a 23-year-old 
pharmacist’s mate. His name was 
Walter B. Lipes. He had seen doc- 
tors take out two or three appendices; 
thought he could do it. His staff 
comprised men his senior in age and 
rank. In the improvised operating 
room, Lipes spoke: 

“Look, Dean, I never did anything 
like this before. You don’t have much 
chance to pull thru anyhow. What do 
you say?” 

“I know how it is, Doc” said Rector. 
“Let’s get going.” 

It was the first time anyone had 

called Lipes, “Doc”! 
Subs are used to “rigging” things. 
The medicine chest had plenty of 
hemostats, small pincers used for 
closing blood vessels. The machinist 
“rigged” a handle for the sub’s only 
scalpel. There were sulfanilamide 
tablets to serve as antiseptic agents. 
Tablespoons of monel metal were fash- 
ioned into retractors. 

They milked alcohol from a torpedo 


mechanism; used it, with boiling wa- 
ter, to sterilize. Rubber gloves, dipped 
in torepdo alcohol were drawn on the 
young “Doc’s” hands. They were too 
long. The rubber ends dribbled over 
limply. 


Lipes nodded. Hoskins put the tea- 
s‘rainer mask over Rector’s face. .. 
The incision was made. It took Lipes, 
in his flap-fingered rubber gloves, 
rearly 20 minu‘es to find the appen- 
dix. The patient’s face, lathered with 
white petrolatum, grimaced. “Give 
him more ether.” Hoskins looked 
doubtfully at the scant remaining 
store, but once again the strainer was 
soaked. 


Suddenly came the moment when 
the Doc reached out his hand, poin:- 
ing toward the threaded needle. One 
by one, the tablespoons, bent into right 
angles, were withdrawn. “They even 
had the tool ready to cut off the 
thread. It was a pair of fingernail 
scissors, well scalded in water and 
torpedo juice. At that moment, the 
last can of ether went dry. They lift- 
ed Rector, carried him to a bunk. It 
was half an hour later that he opened 
his eyes. His first words: “I’m still 
in their pitching!” 

By that time, the sweat-drenched 
officers had hung up their pajamas to 
dry. It had taken the amateurs about 
two and a half hours to perform the 
operation ordinarily requiring 45 min- 
utes. The submarine again began 
“patrolling as usual.” 

And 13 days later Rector was 
manning the battle phones. 

In one of the bottles, vibrating on 
the submarine’s shelves, swayed the 
first appendix ever known to have 
been removed below enemy waters. 








PERSISTENCE 


The South American is anything 
but bashful, and definitely here to 
learn—even if it has to be the hard 
way. 

A Bolivian pal of mine wanted to see 
a show in one of New York’s big the- 
atres. Not having the vocabulary to 
understand where his seat would be, 
he followed a gentleman just ahead 
of him with the same color ticket. It 
was quite a long trip, thru many cor- 
ridors elevators, passages, finally term- 
inating—in the Men’s Room. But the 
Latin lad was not to be thwarted. He 
placidly waited for the gentleman to 
emerge, continued the trek, and even- 


tually found his seat—Rovena Pray, 
“What’s Manhattan to a Latin?”, The 
Pan-American, 12-42. 


POST-WAR —Problems 


Ordinarily the passing from old to 
new is gradual and can be kept up 
with. But this time (at war’s end) it 
looks as though we will crash into a 
new era without warning. It will bust 
right in our faces. We may discover 
that people have quietly been figuring 
out a scheme of living that will leave 
us (manufacturers) as badly out of it 
as a hot-dog stand on the old turnpike 
when the new road was put thru— 
“Significant Trends”, Sales Manage- 
ment, 11-15-’42 





Adventure in Axisland: Early one 
summer morning the pilot of an RAF 
bomber found himself sitting in a 
field of grass outside the German city 
of Cologne. He had baled out of his 
crippled plane. Since one can’t very 
well walk home from Cologne, he 
made the best of a bad job, settled his 
cap on the side of his head and set 
out for the city, grinning to think of 
the sensation he would cause. 


He was disappointetd in that. It 
was Sunday, and about dinner time 
when he reached the suburbs. The 
few people he passed glanced incur- 
iously at yet another uniform and 
passed on. Now and then he walked 
past a policeman or a group of sol- 
diers, but all he got was a salute. 

He reached the center of the city 
and treated himself to an instructive 
tour of the bombed areas. The streets 
were more crowded now, but still noth- 
ing happened. 

Flaring posters outside of cinema 
attrated him. They advertised one of 
Dr. Goebbel’s glorifications of the 
Luftwaffe. This, he decided, would 
probably be amusing. So he drew on 
the small store of German money 
which all airmen carry and asked in 
his best German for a two-mark seat. 

He expected screams from the girl 
at the box office, but she flashed him 
a smile and nine marks change from 
his ten mark note, explaining that his 
uniform entitled him to a half-price 
seat. 

By midnight he was getting tired 
and hungry. He sought a police sta- 
tion and gave himself up, explaining 
to the bemused officials how he had 
spent the day. 

That is a true story which has 
reached this country from Germany. 
It illustrates my point that nowadays 
the act of baling out is often only the 
introduction to a story that makes a 
far better adventure than the air fight 
which preceded it—A P LuscomBE 
Whyte, “After They Bale Out,” Nat'l 
Home Monthly (Canada) 12-'42. 
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News of the New 


MEDICINE: It may surprise you, as 
it did us, to learn that six nations out- 
rank U S in low number of infant 
deaths. Our rate is 47 per 1000 live 
births, a new low for this country. Nor- 
way, Sweden, the Netherlands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand reported rates 
ranging from 37 to 39. The rate in 
Switzerland was 46. Axis nations: Ger- 
many, 65; Italy, 104; Japan, 112. These 
statistics are all for year 1940. Axis 
rate is now believed much higher. 


“ ” 


MINING: The key to uncurtailed 
wartime steel production may lie at 
the bottom of a lake in the wilderness 
of northern Ontario. A giant develop- 
ment of Canadian gov’t now proposes 
to extract rich iron ore from the bed 
of Steep Rock lake. Thus comes to 
realization a dream geologists have 
hugged for half a century. The de- 
posists are a continuation of famed 
Mesabi range in Minn; afford at least 
100 million tons of ore. They lie un- 
der 140 ft of water. Great natural 
obstacles must be overcome before 
production can start. A river must be 
diverted, huge channels blasted, mil- 
lions of gallons of water pumped from 
the lake. The pumps are now being as- 
sembled. Initial production of million 
tons a year may start by 1944. 


“ ” 


RUBBER: Kendall Co, Chicago, has 
announced a _ substitute for sponge 
rubber, mfgd from a derivative of veg- 
etable oils. Can be made in any thick- 
ness, in varying densities; vulcanizes 
directly to many surfaces such as 
metals, plastics, Flex-cracking resis- 
ance said to improve at lower tem- 
peratures, in direct contrast to sponge 
of natural rubber. Process has been 
presented to WPB for duration use, 
with company reserving commercial 
rights for post-war development. 


“ ” 


SCIENCE: Dr Sidney Siegel, West- 
inghouse scientist, reveals that he is 
lining up atoms “like soldiers on pa- 
rade” in effort to produce more ef- 
ficient magnet material for use in 
electric transformer cores. By melting, 
then slowly cooling iron-aluminum al- 
loy he gets atoms to “fall in” one be- 
hind the other and thus exert their 
magnetic force together. Increase in 
efficiency of transformers saves copper 
and steel; makes them easier to trans- 
port and install; will eventually reduce 
cost of transmitting electricity. 


PRAYER 


Prayer digs the channels from the 
reservoir of God’s boundless resources 
to the tiny pools of our lives— 
Dr E Sranitey Jones, The Christ of 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury) . 


Every Road 


Almighty God, we make our earn- 
est prayer that Thou will keep the 
United States in Thy holy protec- 
tion; that Thou will incline the 
hearts of the citizens to cultivate a 
spirit of subordination and obed- 
ience to government; to entertain 
a brotherly affection and love for 
one another and for their fellow 
citizens of the United States at 
large.—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 











PROPAGANDA 

We are likely to be acused of telling 
the people what to think. We are not 
trying to do that at all; only trying 
to keep them from thinking some- 
thing that does not fit the facts— 
E.mer Davis, Director Office of War 
Information. 


RELIGION 


The nation is living religiously. 
at the words and acts of the 
“Register for Selective Service”; “Ra- 
tion and Sacrifice”; “Refuse to booi- 
leg gas, rubber, food’; “Be honest”; 
“The post-war world must be an earth- 
wide community”; “Obey your fire 
warden”—well, service, sacrifice, hon- 
esty, community-mindedness, obed- 
ience, all are essentially religious terms. 
—Rev Everett R. Ciincuy, president, 
Nat'l Conference of Christians & Jews, 
“Can Public Schools Do More About 
Religion?” Journal of Education, 11-’42. 


SPEECH—Futility 

Both talking and writing are the 
signs of those who have failed. Those 
engaged in fighting the evil forces 
have no time for these, and those who 
are successful, keep quiet.”—From the 
Epigrams of “Lusin” (Chou Shu-jen) 
translated by Lin Yutranc, Asia & 
Americas, 12-'42. 


Look 
time! 








Commercial truckers are warned 
that a new outbreak of motor truck 
highjacking may be imminent, as a 
result of rationing and the establish- 
ment of “black markets.” Some look- 
aheaders point a parallel to the 
bootlegging and rum-running indus- 
try of the prohibtion era. But there 
are others who believe the comparison 
inaccurate. They say that many sin- 
cerely believed prohibtion was “put 
over” on them. They had no scruples, 
and indeed took special delight in 
thwarting the law. But rationing is 
quite a different matter. The element 
of patriotism enters. Those who turn 
to the “black markets” are likely to be 
very unpopular. Certainly, they grant, 
there will be “black markets”—there 
are such markets even now, but they 
are hardly expected to become a men- 
ace Of grave proportions. It is signifi- 
cant that, while “black markets” thrive 
in the occupied countries, for under- 
standable reasons, they have never be- 
come a serious factor in England. 

Add to the casualties of war, the col- 
orful, wandering Gypsies. Gasoline ra- 
tioning, rubber shortage and the draft 
have combined to keep the bands static 
in our larger metropolitan centers. 
Youngsters are going to school for the 
first time; older Gypsies are finding 
places in industry. 

We have commented before on the 
difficulty of finding qualified jurors for 
our courts. For months, women have 
outnumbered men two to one in the 
jury box. So critical is the situation 
that prospects are no longer excused 
because of service in a war plant. 

Marking the tempo of our times, we 
heard lately of a lieutenant, stationed 
at a mid-west camp, who left his car 
in town to be repaired, arranging to 
send for it the following day. When a 
fellow officer called the next morning, 
he was asked if it was necessary to 
have the car ready by evening. “Well” 
was the casual reply, “I don’t know. 
Lieut X took off early this morning for 
California. He had some business to 
take care of out there, and a luncheon 
date. He may be back tonight, or he 
may stay over until tomorrow.” 
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What Will Happen In 1943: 


The progress of this war follows 
rather closely the childhood jingle, 
“One for the money, two for the show, 
three to make ready, and four to go.” 
First came the campaign of financing, 
highlighted by lend-lease. Then, with- 
our actual entry, we progressed to the 
“show” or propaganda phase, with emo- 
tional fanfare designed to “sell” the 
war to the people. This was paralleled, 
in some degree, by the third, or “make- 
ready” stage—the actual speeding up 
of production; the building of an in- 
dustrial structure for world war, and 
the mobilizing of our manpower. Now, 
in the closing weeks of 1942, we are 
about ready to “go”. The war, for us, 
is really getting started! 


How Long a War?—There’s distinct 
possibility our war with Nazis may end 
in 1943. Right now, we’d say chances 
a little less than fifty-fifty. End will 
come either thru collapse of German 
morale, or by German militarists seiz- 
ing control and suing for peace. Hitler 
will be out of power before armistice. 
End may come suddenly. Someone has 
truly said dictators often look best 
fifteen minutes before they blow up. 
Peace will not be forced on Germans 
thru hunger or hardships—they are 
better fed and economically stronger 
than in 1917-18. They will quit be- 
cause their position is hopeless. Hitler 
has lost the war. It now remains only 
for us to win it. 

Collapse of Italy would greatly ac- 
celerate Axis deterioration—strategic- 
ally, because it would cut off vital sup- 
ply lines; psychologically, because of 
demoralizing effect on German people. 

With Germany under control, we 
can concentrate on Japan. How long? 
No possibility of accurate forecast. All 
depends upon conditions at time Ger- 
many surrenders. 


Rationing: This is the year U § will 
really begin to feel the war. Rationing 
will be far more drastic and far-reach- 
ing than people realize. Food situation 
is grave. Actual shortages impend, no- 
tably in dairy products. We won't 
starve, but we'll be on skimpier fare 
than this bountiful land has ever 
known. 


Manpower: Administration is correct 
in assertion that we can put approx 
10 million men under arms. No one 
doubts that. We have the men. But we 
still doubt this total will be reached 
in 1943. We think conviction will grow 


that it is wiser to build up strength 
in armaments and agriculture. Inva- 
sion of Europe will release terrific 
manpower, eager to fight for free- 
dom. These forces must be implement- 
ed and fed by U S. 


Transportation: It is still our No. 1 
problem. We can look for Germany to 
go all-out in U-boat warfare. It is her 
one best bet to cripple our war effort. 
Our production of ships will substan- 
tially increase in 1943, but losses will 
mount, although we hope not in pro- 
portion. Success in the African theatre 
will result in substantially reducing 
our hauls. That will serve same prac- 
tical purpose as increasing tonnage. 
Looks now as though we'll continue to 
depend on water routes to move bulk 
of war material. There’s much talk of 
cargo planes, but little action. 


Congress: 78th Congress will be more 
conservative, and probably more de- 
termined to resist rubber-stamp role. 
The visionaries have had a good scare. 
We see little chance for controversial 
legislation, or the furthering of social- 
economic programs. Prohibtion in 
army-camp areas? No chance. 


Taxes: They will be higher than you 
think. Administration must come to 
grips with realities. It’s case of adopt- 
ing payroll-deduction plan, or forfeit- 
ing big slice of federal income receipts. 
New army of tax-assessed simply 
aren’t paying voluntarily. One report 
we have from responsible source: At 
time fourth quarter tax was due, Dec 
15, 12 per cent had not paid third 
quarter. Workers making $50 a week 
and up—and there are a lot of them! 
—have no conception of tax they will 
be asked to pay; have no systematic 
savings plan to meet obligation. 

Universal sales tax? It has a better 
chance in new Congress. If measure 
is eventually passed, probably will be 
exemptions on necessities of life. 


Russia: She remains the key power 
in our present set-up, with all aggres- 
sive plans based on assumption that 
Red Army will hold. We think they 
will do rather better than that. Russia 
may yet have some shocking surprises 
for Axis. Our role is to keep the sup- 
plies rolling. If we do that in con- 
stantly accelerating volume, 1943 may 
well see the first real Russian offensive. 

Short-range forecast: The siege of 
Stalingrad will be lifted within the 
next few weeks. 


Japan: The Nipponese continue to 
fight a war of naval attrition, which 
must eventually be their downfall. As 
we've said before, it’s matter of math- 
ematics. Japan cannot match our pro- 
duction. While thus far losses have 
not greatly exceeded replacement ca- 
pacity, must be recalled that Japan 
faced no real opposition in early con- 
quests. That day is done. From now 
on, losses will really hurt. 

Japan’s land armies must soon fight. 
In China? Yes. In Burma? We've 
made tentative thrusts; will force the 
issue if Japan’does not invade India 
first as protective measure. Siberia? 
Not improbable, come spring. If this 
is done to help Hitler, will not be act 
of affection, but dictated by realization 
she must keep Axis partner in war 
long as possible. 


Germany: Early months of 1943 will 
see Nazis driven from North Africa, 
we believe for good. Our next effort 
probably will be on Sicily. We expect 
Hitler to occupy Spain. attack Gibral- 
tar; renew air offensive on Britain. It 
will be year of desperation for Nazis, 
marked by deterioration of military 
position. However, Germany still com- 
mands great strength. Hitler has re- 
sources for terrific blows. We can ex- 
pect that they will be struck ...a 
little too late. 


Turkey: We anticipate she will make 
a closer alignment with Russia. Hitler 
attack seems not so imminent. May 
come as a gesture of desperation. 


SUMMARY: Nazis must soon realize 
they cannot win. We can expect pow- 
erful propaganda for acceptance of a 
negotiated peace—seductive offers and 
seemingly liberal terms. Some ele- 
ments in U § and Britain will be re- 
ceptive, but those in power will have 
none of it. People as a whole don’t 
want conditional peace with Hitler. 
This will be followed by program of 
terror. Hitler & Hirohito putting ev- 
ery resource into effort to win, or bring 
down world chaos and confusion. This, 
too, will fail—though we can expect 
some extremely bad moments. After 
that—the collapse. 


We don’t say it will terminate in 
1943—but here’s hoping! 
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When Peace Comes 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


These comments, startlingly appro- 
prite to our time, were made by Mr. 
Roosevelt a quarter of a century ago. 
This is a continuation of the speech 
from which we quoted in this depart- 
ment a fortnight ago. It was made 
before the Maine Convention of the 
Republican Party, March 28, 1918. 


Be on your guard against apostles 
of weakness and folly when peace 
comes. They will then tell you that 
this is the last great war. Less than 
four years ago these same men were 
telling you that no great war could 
ever again happen. They will tell you 
that to keep unprepared is to avoid 
war. Well, that’s just what they told 
you for two and a half years after the 
great war broke out, and you see for 
yourselves the result. They will tell 
you that they can make paper trea- 
ties and agreements and guarantees 
by which brutal and unscrupulous 
men will have their souls so softened 
that weak and timid men won’t have 
anything to fear and that brave and 
honest men won't have to prepare to 
defend themselves. Well, we have seen 
that all such treaties are worth less 
than scraps of paper when it becomes 
to the interest of powerful and ruth- 
less militarist nations to disregard 
them. Let us enter into every reason- 
able agreement which bids fair to mini- 
mize the chances of war and to cir- 
cumscribe the area of war; but let us 
remember that all such agreements 
when tested will prove what the Ger- 
man chancellor called them, “scraps 
of paper,” unless back of them lies the 
resolute strength of a nation which 
loves peace, but which loves right- 
eousness more than peace, and which 
has prepared in advance to defend its 
rights. 

It is not only our duty to be prepared 
against war. It is if possible even 
more our duty to prepare for peace. 
And we are almost as unprepared in 
one respect as the other. Moreover, in 
the affairs of peace, as in the affairs of 
war, let us as grown men, as serious 
citizens of a great republic, impatient- 
ly brush aside the silly sham-trust in 
rhetoric as a substitute for action. 

We must work in the spirit of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, and this we can 
only do if we apply that spirit to the 
issues of the present day. 


(so0d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


There’s a story going the rounds 
which those who know Mrs. Albert 
Einstein, wife of the celebrated scient- 
ist, feel assured is quite true. 

Visiting the Mt. Wilson Observatory 
in California; Mrs. Einstein was shown 
the gigantic telescope, with the elab- 
orate accompanying equipment. “And 
what” she asked “is it used for?” 
They told her it was to determine the 
shape of the universe. “Oh” she said, 
“my husband does that on the back of 
an old envelope!” 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


SicmMunD SPAETH 


This story is a favorite of mine. 
I have used it many times in talk- 
ing to a new audience: 

Soon after Al Smith was elected 
Governor of New York for the first 
time, he went to Sing Sing to visit 
the state prison. After being 
shown around, the governor was 
asked to speak to the inmates. 

Al, usually quite composed, was 
somewhat embarrassed, having 
never svoke to a similar group. 
He hardly know how to begin. 
Finally he said, “My fellow citi- 
zens.” Then he recalled that when 
one goes to a state prison, he is 
no longer a citizen. Even more 
embarrassed, he began again, “My 
fellow convicts.” That didn’t sound 
just right, either. So Al made a 
third try. “Well, anyhow” he said, 
“I'm glad to see so many of you 


American farmers complain, but 
think of the British farmer! A plane 
overhead, the pilot, returning from a 
. fearful he had not dropped all 
load, put his foot on the release 
a live bomb dropped, 

space, and struck right where a farmer 


Small Bobby was trying to save all 
the pennies he could to buy war 
stamps. But it was a difficult job. One 
night he was saying his prayers when 
his mother heard him plead earnestly: 

“Lord, please help me save my 
money—and don’t let the ice cream 
man come down this street!”—Cap- 
per’s Weekly. 


A colonel’s wife sent the following 
note to Capt. Green. 


“Colonel and Mrs. Brown request the 
pleasure of Captain Green’s company 
to dinner on December 15.” 


To which she received the following 


“With the exception of 5 men on 
leave, and 3 on the sick list, Captain 
Green’s Company take great pleas- 
ure in aceepting your invitation.”— 
R&R Magazine. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Prehistoric man, says a well- 
known medical publicist, was 
neither bow legged nor stoop 
shouldered. Then came war and 
taxes!—Phoeniz Flame. 

“ ” 

Forgetfulness is a sign of old 
age, an’ the first thing a woman 
forgets is her age.—Tope Tut Te, 
Jones Syndicate. 

“ ” 

That which we call sin in others 

is experiment for us. 











They were planning a party for serv- 
ice men. “We're getting doughnuts” 
Said one. “And.we’re getting apples” 
said another. “And candy and nuts” 
added a third. A small voice inter- 
rupted, “That’s nice, but are you sure 
we're getting the boys?”—Rockefeller 
Center Magazine. 
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